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The Cabinet was effectively in Paris; there was a Second Eleven of Ministers
in London during the Peace Conference. As a rule supporters of the Government
were docile, but on one occasion Conservative members incited by Lloyd
George's former Press champions became fractious. They were afraid that at the
Peace Conference he was falling away frcm his Election declarations about the
indemnities to be exacted from Germany.
A telegram from 370 troubled members asking for assurances brought Lloyd
George home with a whip. He lashed and scourged Press and Parliamentary fault-
finders, and held Lord Northcliffe up to ridicule as a grass-hopper. The invective,
satire and humour of his speech dazzled and intimidated the House. Once more,
by his counter-offensive, he scored an overwhelming victory and strengthened his
position.                                                             "                                      *
The summit of Lloyd George's career was attained at the signing of the
Treaty of Peace. The King met him at the railway station on his return from Paris,
and he was hailed with enthusiasm by the House of Commons. Almost all the
Members rose in his honour. The National Antliern was sung again, as it was in
1914, Peers, journalists and strangers, as well as Members, standing and joining in
the demonstration.
Among the laurels with which Lloyd George was crowned were those
from colleagues who had been associated with him in the direction of the war. He
became, in Balfour's words, one of the greatest figures of die greatest period of the
world's history, and Bonar Law predicted that a hundred years hence he might
occupy in people's minds the place now occupied by Pitt.
I have heard many men say that "L.G." should have retired at die conclusion
of peace when his fame was unequalled in the world. He could have lived ever
after in an undimmed halo of glory and gratitude. But Lloyd George could
not rest and be thankful. He himself admitted in later years that he stayed on too
long. His ambition and desire to continue to play a great part in the world kept
him in office.
The formation of a Cabinet of the old type in October, 1919, gave a general
sense of relief to his colleagues. A Cabinet limited to a few of the Ministers was
tolerated in war, even by men of strict constitutional propriety, but was in peace
disliked by everybody, and most of all by die members of the Government who had
to wait on the mat for the orders of the autocrats. They were relieved when
collective responsibility was restored.
Parliament too looked like its old self when Asquith reappeared, on his election
for Paisley, in 1920. "Welcome Home," the Speaker whispered to him after he
took the oath. The House of Commons was truly Asquith's home, although to
many members he was a stranger.
Peace as well as war had its anxieties and crises. Many problems arose out of
die Treaty of Versailles. Its operation involved conferences which took the Prime
Minister abroad and caused not only difficulties with Germany, but also friction with
France. At home there were demobilisation troubles and there was social and
industrial unrest. The railway strike was particularly disturbing. At the same
time the demand for the reduction of expenditure resulted in the "Geddes Axe.'*
Sir Eric Geddes and his brother, Sir Auckland, were brought into office and Parliament
in the Lloyd George regime, and distinguished themselves.